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Know-How and Knowing WHO 


by Allen C. Garner 


A Fart 


Live by 


EADLINES splashed across the front pages of 
every newspaper carried the story of Russia’s 
latest and most successful “Moon Shot.” 

Behind the obvious planning and timing of this 
event for political propaganda purposes, there are 
indeed more serious and far-reaching consequences 
to come from this achievement. 

Now that man can hit a small celestial object 
nearly a quarter-million miles away, the pos- 
sibilities and practibility of space travel become 
more realistic than heretofore. 

One question that continually puzzles scientists 
is the “Theory of Creation.’”’ Many centuries ago, 
long before the art and skill of science came to be, 
men were aware of their habitation. They looked 
about them and saw mountains and valleys, rivers 
and seas, the fertile land and desert places. In 
this they toiled and labored as best they could but 
always in the knowledge that all this creation 
was from a power greater than their own. 

In their worship of Yahweh—the Lord God— 
the Hebrew poet wrote these words: “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and 
those who dwell therein; for he has founded it upon 
the seas, and established it upon the rivers.” (Ps. 
24:1-2) 

Then at night, these same people, as have others 
before and since, gazed upward to the sparkling 
heavens above and were filled afresh with an over- 
whelming sense of awe. About them and above 
them, the magnificence of the universe appeared 
in all its mysterious splendor and again the psalm- 
ist expressed the thought within their hearts: 
“The heavens are telling the glory of God; and the 
firmament proclaims his handiwork.” (Ps. 19:1) 

With this new assault on outer space, the tech- 
nologists draw nearer their goal of proving their 
concept of a scientific creatioh. One thought im- 
mediately leaps to mind. Would a country that has 
“outlawed” God and the worship of him in 
churches dare to go so far now as to try and dis- 
prove God with radical theories and new-fangled 
toys? 

The answer to that is no! This scientific explora- 
tion and probing has value. It will be of great 
practical use—someday. But the one point we 
must keep uppermost in mind is this: The scientist 
is seeking to know how! The Christian already 
knows who! 


“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” 
(Ps. 90:1-2) 


Allen C. Garner is minister of Kingsway Chris- 
tian Church, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Symbol or 


Sacrament 


BY NOEL KEITH 


ee cstedin symbolism gives to sensory nif 


or actions a special or unique meaning. Some- 
times such meanings are hidden to the extent that 


instruction is needed in order to interpret the out-, 


ward sign. 

Since the fourth century the Apostles’ Creed has 
been called “the Symbol.” A century later the 
church often referred to the Nicene Creed 8 Major 
Symbol and the Apostles’ Creed as Minor "Symbol. 

In this article we shall formulate some questions 
about symbolism as related to the ritual activity 
of the church. The relation of symbol and sacra- 
ment is important to a better understanding of the 
Christian ordinances. 

Briefly, our Christian symbols of creed and art 
are important, but we are raising questions here 
about the relation of symbol as an expression of 
meaning in baptism and in the Lord’s Supper. 

Those Christian symbols sometimes called sacra- 
ments and at other times ordinances continue their 
appeal to many thoughtful churchmen. 

Much has been done in the study of these 
symbols, particularly beginning with their etymon, 
their root or earliest form. Historically the root 
meaning, the etymological meaning, goes back 
into biblical history where we discover the original 
conditions and settings for both the Lord’s Supper 
and Christian baptism. 

The word “baptism,” for example, has a root 
meaning in the Greek language; and the baptismal 
symbolic act has meanings rooted in many cultures 
including both Hebrew and Greek. 
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It is appropriate to find something both of 
denotation and connotation as the meaning of the 
ordinances is set forth before the mind of the 
worshiper. 

What do we mean to say at the Communion? 
What does its extensional meaning denote? What 


actually goes on in the mind of the worshiper? 


What is the connotation of this symbolic act of 
the church in the minds of her members? 

These same questions may be applied to baptism. 
Since these institutions are symbolical in char- 
acter it is clear that the meaning does not reside 
in the elements themselves, or in the ceremonial 
action that takes place at the Lord’s table or in 
the baptistry. 

Church leaders are saying something to and for 
the body of believers when these ordinances are 
administered. Furthermore, some kind of mean- 
ing is discovered to the mind of each worshiper 
as the ordinance is observed. 

It is understandable also that all symbols within 
a given context interact upon one another. This 
means that the Communion in one situation may 
mean something very different both to the in- 
dividual perception and in behalf of the group 
purpose. 

Trying to guess what goes on in the mind of 
others is fairly useless. Even a skillful inference 
may be wrong. But the factual portion of that 
which may be observed through individual experi- 
ence at a Communion service or baptism can be re- 
ported. 
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In many churches today it seems to be a belief 
that ritual activity is required for a religious 
experience. Even Quakers have the ritual of 
silence. 

That by which many persons distinguish be- 
tween religious tradition and secular culture is the 
form and substance of these religious symbols. 
A thing is thought to be religious if it is sacra- 
mental and vice versa. 

This means that there is a growing sacramen- 
talism in American churches. 

Although much of the non-Roman religious 
world is nonsacramental, there seems to be a ris- 
ing opposition to the simpler ritual activity. 

When the symbol (not in the sense of creed, 
but in the sense of rite) is set forth in ceremony 
with a view that the right words must be said 
and the right performance must be carried on to 
accomplish the essential good, it is safe to note 
that an element of sacramentalism has entered 
the religion. 

If there is indeed a rising tide of sacramental- 
ism in the so-called Protestant world it means that 
by works (religious ritual works) we are trying 
to establish and maintain the link between our- 
selves and God. 

This is a notable and worthy goal, but is sacra- 
mentalism a worthy means? 

Sacramentalism is closely related to legalism 
in religion. There is a way in which laws become 
ritual, and ritual activity becomes law. 

Some due regard for holy law, and some also 
for holy sacrament seems absolutely necessary for 
a meaningful expression of the Christian faith. 
But Christian morality is also a form of works. 

If works are important to salvation (and the 
New Testament Book of James insists that they 
are) the Christian should consider what works 
are meant—works of the law, works of sacra- 
ment, works of common morality, or a combina- 
tion of these? 

In case all these forms are regarded as valid we 
could expect to find the Christian somewhat legal- 
istic, sacramental, and actively moral. 

Jesus did not deny the importance of the Law, 
of the Temple and its ceremonies, or of going 
about doing good. But to each of these forms of 
works he gave new and superior meanings. 

His word is familiar in the Sermon on the 
Mount about “not an iota, not a dot, will pass 
from the law until all is accomplished” (Matt. 
5:18). The standard of righteousness in Jesus” day 
was Pharisaic legalism. 

Jesus not only forbade the act that broke the 
law but also the individual motive and inner 
attitude which made the overt sin possible. 

So also did he do with human moral action. 
He showed that it is not enough simply to “do 
good.” 

If we look at the ritual activity of our worship 
services and ceremonies, particularly at the or- 
dinances of the church, with the same insight 
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into the character and purposes of Jesus we dis- 
cover that there is something more than simple 
sacrament in the ordinances. 

“This do in remembrance of me . . . my body 

. . new covenant.” There is a mystical relation- 
ship between the worshiper and Christ. But it is 
historical and existential, and not magical. 

Here is a sacred work raised to a spiritual 
quality above the lifeless sacramentalism which 
caused the ancient prophet Amos to speak a stern 
message of reform. 

It is not always easy to fix the exact boundary 
line betwen the literal and figurative meaning of 
a symbol. One thing is fairly clear: Jesus meant 
to capture the memory of those who came after- 
ward. Upon the retainment of that memory he 
expected his followers to renew their covenant of 
faith. 

There are many distorted meanings about the 
ordinances. The Disciples of Christ will do a 
great service in getting at the semantics of Chris- 
tian symbols. 

I proposed in the beginning only to raise some 
questions. A few of the pertinent ones which 
have been suggested by this discussion are: 

Is there a necessary relationship between the 
form or morphological representation of a ritual 
action or Christian symbol, and that which is 
symbolized? 

What does the church mean to say by its sym- 
bolic ordinances? 

What meanings do persons aligned with the 
church gain from the ordinances? 

Admittedly these are questions which men in 
every century have asked, but our century may 
have better critical apparatus with which to get 
at better answers. 

It is one thing to the Christian if the symbol is 
necessary to a mystical knowledge of God, and it 
is quite another if it is the token by which con- 
secrated memory is kept alive. 

If the real presence of God is available only in 
a sacramental relationship, we ought to clarify 
for our minds just what we mean by sacrament. 


PRAYER 
by Helen Sue Isely 


With these two hands 
I cannot build a magnificent church 
strong as the strength of Your will, Your Word. 


nor any star, the sun, nor the moon. 
I ashen: Sonate ieeht tidh dead wally 
can 

knowing that You are my joy forever. 
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Editorials 














Small People 


UR society, like each generation, faces 

a myriad of big problems. Since we 
have at least a passing acquaintance with 
the history of the centuries, we have often 
noticed how each age imagines that it has 
the biggest problems of all time. In fact, 
people go to great lengths, writing books, 
preparing tables of statistics and measuring 
things to “prove” that they have more prob- 
lems than anyone has ever had. 

One hears more of that today than at any 
time in this century, at least. With nuclear 
weapons, we can destroy ourselves quicker 
than ever before. So, there has never been 
a sorrow like our sorrow! 

Last night, in the encyclopedia we ran 
across a photo taken of Verdun, France, in 
1918. It was destroyed by artillery fire. It 
looked very much like Essen, Germany, de- 
stroyed by bombing, in 1944. It looked a lot 
like Julicher, one of the few cities destroyed 
by artillery fire in World War II, and Hiro- 
shima hit by a single bomb. 

Does the swiftness with which we can kill 
one another make death worse? Do the 
official statistics tell the story? Marburg, 
Germany, was listed as an “unbombed city” 
in World War II, but a house we once visited 
is no longer there, and the friends are dead. 

Why is there so much concern today with 
the method of killing? Are we no longer 
concerned with the solution to problems, 
only with small talk about the inevitable? 

Are we a generation of small people, too 
small to face the big problems? In a recent 
issue of the New York Times, Brooks Atkin- 
son spoke of the fifty-four Broadway plays 
this season as being worse than last year’s 
crop, and indicative of the way people be- 
come fascinated with small things when they 
no longer have the vigor to work on the 
greater issues. 

The sub-head of the above comment by 
Mr. Atkinson ran: “Small plays about small 
people suit temper of a moody civilization.” 
If there are only small people about, then 
presumably the playwrights write small plays. 
It might be to their advantage and ours, if 
they were to look away and find something 
greater to discuss. 

We eavesdropped on several conversations, 
while walking down Broadway the other day. 
From what we heard, Atkinson is right. There 
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wasn’t a single concern that had any signifi- 
cance. They were all the interests of small 
people. 

One might excuse himself (like a small 
person) and say that when you are “out on 
the town,” you do not discuss the weightier 
problems of life. The trouble is that one 
hears the same things in St. Louis, and other 
places. 

One doesn’t get too much of a lift from the 
conversations before and after church services. 
Most of the talk concerns the temporary and 
the irrelevant. 

Reading church journals sometimes reveals 
more small minds and small people than any 
other source. A mathematician could chart a 
curve on a graph which would show that the 
more minute, insignificant or temporary an 
issue is, the more sound and fury some 
editors spend on it. 

No, this isn’t just a blue Monday. We're 
eternal optimists. Maybe this editorial puts 
us in the small-people class for being so con- 
cerned with these petty things. We hope not. 

Our aim is big. We are interested in lift- 
ing people’s minds so high that they will 
renounce pettiness and give the writers some- 
thing important to portray in dramatic form. 


Love in Action 


NDER this heading, the manual for the 

Week of Compassion lists ten channels 
of service through which our offerings today 
will find their way to the needy. It would 
take a book to list the people and places that 
have felt the kindly hand and spirit of the 
Disciples of Christ. The money is better 
spent serving still others. 

Which work strikes you as the most Chris- 
tian? Obviously, this question can not, and 
should not be answered. But we call atten- 
tion to one particular task. It is the help we 
give to those most unlike ourselves. 

In East Pakistan, James D. Wyker gives 
leadership in self-help programs among 
Moslem farmers. The Greek Team does the 
same for Orthodox communities. Others are 
helping a small community of “Old Be- 
lievers,’”’ White Russians from the China 
Mainland, to resettle in Brazil. 

Should we not just help our own? proposes 
one writer. “And if you salute only your 
brethren, what more are you doing than 
others?” (Matthew 5:47.) 
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Theological Scholarship Exchange program of the World Council of Churches assures future leadership. 


N A SENSE, everything we do through the 

Week of Compassion is ecumenical. The Dis- 
ciples of Christ have taken the position that they 
would give to the larger interests of the world 
Christian movement through the World Council of 
Churches and Church World Service of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. It is to their credit that this is their 
way of working. 

So, whether we are distributing Share Our 
Surplus food, caring for refugees, restoring dam- 
aged buildings, or meeting crises caused by man 
or the forces of nature, we have given without 
restriction wherever man has need. 

There is within this pattern distinctively ecu- 
menical areas of concern where Disciples have 
made significant contributions in inter-church aid 
and service. Within the World Council structure 


Dr. Sly is executive chairman, Division of World 
Mission, The United Christian Missionary Society. He 
is a@ member of the Administrative Committee, Di- 
vision of Inter-church Aid and Service to Refugees of 
the World Council of Churches. 
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itself we contribute to the Ecumenical Institute 
at de Bossey where pastors and church leaders 
from all over the world have the opportunity for 
instruction and fellowship under the auspices of 
the World Council. 

We participate in significant youth projects 
throughout the world regardless of church through 
World Council-sponsored projects in education and 
fellowship. 

Disciples of Christ have contributed to the 
studies in areas of rapid social change in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. Such studies have 
involved the Christian approach to the social needs 
of man within the cultures in which he is found, 
dealing with religion, family, agriculture, tech- 
nology, industrialization, urbanization, economics, 
citizenship and mass hunger and migrations. 

Disciples of Christ have shared in the rehabilita- 
tion of the church in Europe and in the Near East. 
In these areas we have provided means whereby 
pastors and church workers have been given not 
only material relief in the way of clothing and 
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food but additional training in institutes and con- 
ferences as well as refresher courses in seminaries. 

We have had a share in undergirding the the- 
ological training of young men and women for the 
ministry and church service through the provision 
of scholarships. Students have been aided through 
the provision of books, clothing, and food. 

The Disciples of Christ have entered into signifi- 
cant social welfare projects in an ecumenical ap- 
proach to the refugees, in work camps, and in self- 
help programs. We have supported several proj- 
ects in the training of youth for vocational skills 
such as cabinet making, upholstering, metal craft, 
domestic science, sewing, and weaving. 

The Disciples of Christ have shared in furnish- 
ing personnel for ecumenical teams. We are all 
acquainted with the significant work done by the 
Greek team which has had as its task rehabilita- 
tion of the rural areas in Greece. Now teams are 
also being provided for North and Central Africa, 
the Near East, and possibly for the Far East. 

Through the Week of Compassion we have par- 
ticipated extensively in the rehabilitation of 
churches. Immediately after the war, large sums 
in which we shared were expended in the building 
of “rubble churches” out of the debris of the 
bombed cities. In addition we have responded to 
meeting human needs caused by typhoons, floods, 
fire and earthquake in many areas of Europe 
and Asia. 


COMPASSION 


by Virgil A. Sly 


In Asia and Africa we have participated in an 
ecumenical approach to the victims of war and 
pestilence, floods and famines and mass migrations. 
We have aided in the establishment and support 
of schools not only for the normal children of 
these tragic masses but also in schools for the 
handicapped, the deaf and the dumb, the mentally 
retarded. 

We have aided in programs of rural rehabilita- 
tion, technical assistance, and pilot projects aimed 
at the source of recurring tragedy of hunger and 
disease. Scholarships have been provided for stu- 
dents for the ministry, nurses, doctors, and highly 
qualified students in arts and sciences who are 
to be trained to serve their people in these days of 
tragic lack of leadership. 

Disciples of Christ have taken particular in- 
terest in the production of Christian literature and 
in the literacy programs for the masses. We have 
helped in the establishing of literature and literacy 
centers in several parts of the world. We have 
shared,in the publication of significant documents 
and books on the world ecumenical movement. 

Through the fraternal worker program we have 
furnished personnel and funds in significant proj- 
ects in Europe dealing with research and direct 
service. We have provided personnel and funds 
for ecumenical workers in refugee centers, work 
camps, and ecumenical projects of a service nature. 
We have participated in the student exchange 


Through the World Council 
of Churches, Disciples have 


churches destroyed by earth- 
quake. 


helped rebuild Greek 












program which provides for a two-way flow of 
students to America, to Europe and to Asia. 

One of the ecumenical relationships we have 
been privileged to enjoy has been in the en- 
counter of the Disciples of Christ with the 
Orthodox and Ancient churches of Europe and the 
Near East. These churches suffered greatly dur- 
ing the time of the war and following the war 
found themselves under rigid controls of state 
governments which, in some instances, have practi- 
cally destroyed any hope they may have had for 
continued growth and devolopment by cutting off 
of funds and deliberate attempts to turn the youth 
away from service in the church. 

Through scholarships and money to help in 
literature, ministerial training, pastoral support, 
food, clothing, we have been able to bring hope 
out of the ashes of their despair. 


In the Middle East, where the Orthodox church 
is the basic Christian outpost in the lands of Islam, 





we have been able to share in significant projects 
of rehabilitation and education. 

It will be seen by this very brief outline some- 
thing of the breadth of our involvement through 
the Week of Compassion in the total ecumenical 
movement. 

The response has been most gratifying. Dis- 
ciples of Christ occupy a unique place in the ecu- 
menical movement throughout the world. I have 
had it said to me many times when I haVe identi- 
fied myself as a Disciple, “Oh, you are a repre- 
sentative of the ecumenical people.’ This should 
give Disciples a great sense of pride and yet serve 
as a challenge to extend their efforts in this larger 
concept of Christianity which God has placed be- 
fore us in our time. 

The Disciples of Christ must realize what a 
unique opportunity is theirs. Out of the freedom 
of Disciple tradition there can emerge, if we but 
want it to, a significant leadership in world ecu- 
menical concerns that will give new meaning to our 
being Disciples of Christ. 
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by Sohn O. Stewart 


RECENT Charles Cartwright 
cartoon in The Christian cap- 
tured my attention. It pictured a 
couple who were evidently mission- 
aries in Africa. Their hands and 
feet were bound to upright posts. 
The natives were marching around 
them with their spears and hatchets, 
while the woman looks disgustedly 
at her husband and says, “Well, 
frankly I didn’t care much for your 
sermon today, either!” 

That missionary was neither the 
first nor the last preacher whose 
hands have been tied! I know 
preachers whose evangelistic hands 
are tied because the members do 
not have a concern for visiting 
prospects or else do not provide a 
friendly atmosphere and welcome 
for visitors and prospects who at- 
tend the church services. 

A preacher’s missionary hands are 
tied when the members of his con- 
gregation do not recognize and ful- 
fill their duty as Christian stewards. 

The preacher’s educational hands 
are tied when capable members of 
his congregation refuse to accept the 
responsibility of teaching a church 
school class or sponsoring a youth 
group. 

Tying the preacher’s hands is a 
very serious matter, but an even 
more tragic and more common of- 





John O. Stewart is minister of 
First Christian Church, Monroe, 
Louisiana. 
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fense is to tie God’s hands! We can 
talk all we want about the “Decade 
of Decision” which is ahead of us, 
but unless we untie God’s hands, it 
will be a decade of defeat. If we 
realize how God’s hands get tied, 
we can better understand how to 
untie them and release His power 
which is available. 


In the first place, we often tie 
God’s hands through lack of a dy- 
namic Christian faith. 


When Jesus returned to Naza- 
reth, his home town, he was invited 
to speak in the local synagogue. In 
spite of the fact that they had heard 
stories of the miracles he had been 
performing, and in spite of the fact 
that they were amazed at the wis- 
dom of his teaching, they would 
not believe on him. Therefore we 
read, “And he did not do many 
mighty works there, because of their 
unbelief.” (Matt. 13:58.) 

There is no doubt but what there 
were in Nazareth that day many 
who were blind, lame and afflicted in 
various ways. Jesus had been heal- 
ing people in other places who pos- 
sessed these same afflictions. But 
Matthew tells us they missed his 
blessings and his healing power 
because of their lack of faith. 

In like manner, we tie God’s 
hands and miss his help and bless- 
ings through failure to place our 
trust in Him. 

Look at tithing, for example, 


from the practical viewpoint on 
which the Bible places it. Malachi, 
speaking for God, cries “Bring the 
full tithes into the storehouse, ... 
and thereby put me to the test, says 
the Lorp of hosts.” (Mal. 3:10.) 
However, how many members of 
the average church have enough 
faith in God to make this practical 
test of tithing and see if God will 
not help them to get along just as 
well on the nine-tenths, as when it 
is all used for selfish purposes? 

Not only do we miss the personal 
spiritual blessings when we fail to 
trust God enough to tithe, but we 
tie His hands and the hands of 
those who truly want to fulfill the 
Great Commission, through lack of 
sufficient funds. 


All of us are guilty of tying God’s 
hands through inconsistent Christian 
Living. 

In our hearts, most of us want to 
serve God, but we also want to 
serve mammon. And Jesus plainly 
states that it is impossible to serve 
both at the same time. 

The strongest words Jesus ever 
spoke are recorded in the 23rd 
chapter of Matthew, when he con- 
demned the Pharisees for their in- 
consistent lives. 

With their formal prayers, their 
tithing, and their public distribu- 
tion of alms to the poor, they pre- 
sented a beautiful picture of right- 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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N PAGE one of the New York Herald-Tribune, 

Sunday, June 14, 1959, there appeared a 
three-column heading “Refugee Sets City College 
Record.” 

Then, over a picture of Gil C. AlRoy, was the 
caption “Nazi escapee is first to get straight A’s.” 
The highest academic record in the 112-year 
history of the City College of New York had been 
set by a 30-year-old Rumanian refugee whom a 
Nazi extermination squad had left for dead. 

The story tells the thrills and horrors that were 
his in escaping concentration camps and then at 
last finding asylum in Israel. There, as a soldier, 
he was wounded in the war between Arab and 
Israeli troops. Later he came to New York where 
he and his family hope to become United States 
citizens . . . . and incidentally break 112-year 
history! Of such stuff are refugees made! 

It is well to recall that our “glorious and free 
country” was founded by refugees who fled per- 
secution in countries of their origin. Of course, all 
refugees who come to our shores are not equipped 
physically and mentally with such potentials as 
young Gil AlRoy. The memory of his past has 
been cushioned by a temporary home in Israel—a 
democratic country. 

Many refugees come directly from the first 
country of asylum, deprived of all possessions ex- 
cept what has been called their “hidden reserves.” 
These are their skills and experiences. These 


ROOF-TOP SQUATTERS. One million refugees 
from the Chinese mainland live under poverty- 
stricken conditions, in doorways, on rooftops, in 
tissue paper huts. In a population of three million 
where one in three is a refugee, 95 per cent over 
the age of 14 are infected with TB. Fireproof 
buildings have been started, but many more, and 
hospitals, too, are necessary to maintain life there. 


Dr. Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle 





SO THAT’S HOW IT’S 
DONE! Gaza Vocational 
Center opened in 1953 with 
a program that will con- 
tinue, in large measure be- 
cause of special grants 
made to the UNRWA dur- 
ing this World Refugee 
Year, by Canada and the 
UN in the form of flour, 
thus relieving the strain 
on the food bill for these 
refugees. 
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FROM CAMP TO APARTMENT. Behind the old 
wooden huts of Camp Haid, one of the largest in 
Austria, rises a new housing settlement. This is 
now “home” to many who are working for a living 
and able to pay $50 a month for three rooms, 
foyer, kitchen and bathroom with private toilet 
facilities. 


z 


again will come to fruition. But they must be 
exposed to nurture—that is, allowed to be used. 

Since the World War II, forty million men, 
women and children have suffered the pangs of 
being uprooted from home and nation, from friends 
and often family. Some have found a new and 
settled way of life, but there remain about fifteen 
million who still yearn for home and security. 

For such as these the World Refugee Year has 
been established. 

As Christians, we will find it a privilege to share 
in this opportunity to help. There are many ways, 
including the Disciples’ Week of Compassion. 

We can help by our prayers, our love, our un- 
derstanding and concern, our generosity and our 
participation in special programs in behalf of 
World Refugee Year. 

It has been said that “only the dead can afford 
not to care.” Jesus went further. He said: In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” He 
stands. He waits. What will we do unto Him? 


FARMERS AGAIN. By individual grants through 
UNRWA some of the almost-million Palestinian 
Arab Refugees are able to buy tools, animals, 
fertilizers and a pump to bring water from the 
Jordan, to ouce more work for a home and future. 
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by Margaret Bunel Edwards 


ARK DENNISON stared at 

.the big man, slouched in 
a chair across the small study 
from him, and wondered im- 
patiently what he should say to 
him. There didn’t seem to be any 
right words in dealing with these 
strange, withdrawn mining folk. 
Was he about to fail again, in 
his role of student minister? 

He shifted the paperweight on 
his neat desk and stalled for 
time. “You say the mine man- 
ager hates you?” he repeated 
quietly. ‘Have you been laid 
off shift?” 

“Yah!” Sam Gubuski snarled 
the word, clenching his fist in 
anger. “My wife sick. Now no 
money for food. I fix him, good.” 


“Perhaps the north section of b « 
the mine needs shoring and work a wer MMLGYL 
is to stop until it’s safe again.” 


Mark leaned forward. Not that wWaten UA Atlence ove 
there was much use in trying 

to impress this angry miner with 

logic. “Tl talk to the manager 

and find out.” 


“Talking a waste of time. I 











handle him.” Sam jumped to his 
feet, a cunning light gleaming in 
back of his hard grey eyes. “I 
go to mine.” 

“Shall I come with you?” Mark 
stood up, conscious of his slight 
frame, his average height beside 
this great burly man. Was his 
size against him, when he tried 
to deal with these granite tough 
miners, who used brute force to 
earn their living? 

“You?” The miner half turned, 
his hand on the doornob. A 
short, derisive laugh broke from 
his lips and stabbed the young 
student. None of them ever let 
him forget, did they! 

That first week of his arrival, 
he’d been taken on a tour of the 
mine. He’d felt the gripping fear 
when the cage lowered him into 
the black depths. And as he’d 
haltingly followed the gleam of 
the lights ahead, the black glis- 
tening walls of the mine had 
seemed to close in on him. Beads 
of perspiration had gathered on 
his forehead to match the con- 
densation on the walls. 

He had tried to stick it out, 
but that cold, unreasoning fear 
had clamped its giant hand 
tighter and tighter about his 
pulsing heart until he’d had to 
gaspingly admit his fear. And 
they took him up, of course, with 
ill-concealed derision. 

Gubuski laughed again. ‘You 
afraid,’ he sneered, slamming the 
door hard behind him. Mark 
sank back to his chair, his lips 
compressed into a thin, grim line. 

That did it! Perhaps he’d been 
a fool to choose such an unre- 
warding way of life. He loved 
God and wanted to serve Him. 
But he’d make a better teacher, 
or dentist or journalist. Then 
he could serve as a layman and 
be spared this awful frustration. 

He sighed heavily and moved 
toward his bedroom at the back 
of the study. He just didn’t 
seem to get through to the people 
in this mining community. Why 
not? His prayer was a desperate, 
heartfelt cry. “Dear God, I can’t 
go on training to serve You, un- 
less I’m sure I’m right for the 
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job. Show me where I’ve gone 
wrong. Amen.” 


At last his restless tossing 
ceased and Mark felt hemself 
drifting off into a troubled sleep. 

A shrill, prolonged blast woke 
him. Its high-pitched, incessant 
wail screamed disaster and 
Mark’s hands trembled as he 
pulled on his clothes. Trouble 
at the mine! Serious, devastating 
trouble, he sensed, as he yanked 
open the door and raced through 
the blackness toward the lights 
at the mouth of the mine shaft. 


Men, women and children con- 
verged on those lights from every 
direction. He found himself 
caught and jostled in the crowd 
and had to elbow his way 
through. At last he stood on the 
inner fringe and sighted the man- 
ager, George Greerson. ‘‘What’s 
up?” he questioned anxiously. 

“That blasted Gubuski,”’ Greer- 
son exploded. ‘He’s been talking 
crazy for about a week now. 
Threatening to get me and that 
sort of rot. Had to lay him off, 
hoping he’d cool down. Well, 
tonight he’s gone into the mine, 
with Heaven knows how many 
sticks of dynamite strapped to 
his body.” 

Mark let out his breath in a 
quiet whistle. He should have 
known Gubuski wasn’t respon- 
sible for himself. If he hadn’t 
been so upset at that taunt about 
his cowardice, he’d have thought 
to alert the mine officials. 


“John Tremblay’s been talking 
to him on the mine phone. Says 
if he can’t work, no one will. He’s 
going to blow up the whole mine.” 
Greerson wiped his forehead 
with his handkerchief, his shoul- 
ders sagging in defeat. 

What could anyone do? Mark 
turned and looked at the silent 
crowd. Desperation showed 
plainly on the faces nearest him. 
Men clenched and _ unclenched 
work-hardened hands in futile 
protest. Women, with coarse 
shawls tied over their heads, wept 
silently or clutched children to 
them for comfort. 

For the first time since coming 
here, Mark felt a great compas- 
sion for these helpless people 


swell within him. They weren’t 
cold or self-sufficient, after all. 
They needed comfort and under- 
standing, like everyone else. The 
dynamite that would destroy the 
mine would just as surely destroy 
them. 

Gubuski had to see the awful 
consequences of his threatened 
act! Mark turned back to the 
manager. “I’m going down,” he 
stated quietly. ‘With God’s help, 
Tll make Gubuski listen to rea- 
son.” 

“You?” Greerson questioned, 
but this time Mark felt no shame 
at the implied sneer. 

“Yes, me!” he agreed. “Sure 
I'm afraid of that mine but my 
Bible tells me that ‘Love casts 
out fear.’ ” 


Only a child’s stifled sob broke 
the hush of the crowd, as Mark 
stepped into the lift and began 
the descent. He’d been handed 
a miner’s helmet and the light 
shone bravely in that choking 
darkness. No more intense, 
earnest prayer ever bombarded 
the gates of heaven as the one 
that passed silently through his 
half-parted lips. All he asked for 
was a chance to come face to 
face with Sam Gubuski before it 
was too late. 


The smell of damp coal dust 
filled his nostrils but the suffocat- 
ing, closed-in feeling had been 
routed by this real danger. 
Cautiously, he stepped from the 
lift and started forward. Trem- 
blay had given Sam the news that 
he was coming down and some- 
where out there, up any one of 
a dozen passages, a bitter man 
with dynamite strapped to his 
body, waited in silence. 

“Sam,” he called aloud, listen- 
ing to the hollow echo, “Sam 
Gubuski!”’ 

“Right here,’ a deep voice 
growled and Mark steadied him- 
self, in surprise, against the 
nearest wall, as the big fellow 
lumbered forward out of the 
gloom. 


A half smile played on his lips 
and he peered at the face behind 
the light. “It really you,” he 
marveled. “Tell me you coming. 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson for March 6, 1960 


“Where the Scriptures 


Scripture: Acts 23:6-11, 16-24. 
OME people seem always to 
be getting into trouble. Many 

seem to be able to avoid much 
suffering and others always seem 
to be able to escape punishment 
for anything which they have 
done. 

Some people fear difficulties. 
They anticipate troubles which 
never arrive. Other people take 
elaborate precautions against 
possible difficulties that might 
arise. Usually, such concerns are 
quite personal. The individual is 
not thinking of escaping difficulty 
so that he can serve his fellow 
man better; he wants to continue 
living his own life free from as 
many problems as possible. 

The consciously religious per- 
son acts somewhat differently. 
He exercises: whatever abilities 
he has to avoid unnecessary prob- 
lems. He does this, not because 
he is afraid of suffering but be- 
cause he wants to be free to live 
the kind of life he ought to live. 

The Christian knows that he 
does not have to depend entirely 
upon his own strength and his 
own ability. He knows that 
God’s help is sure, to use the 
words of our lesson title today. 
Before discussing the particular 
manner in which God exercises 
his help for those who love him, 
we must agree that we hold a 
common conviction about God’s 
concern for us. 

Unfortunately, a lot of well- 
meaning people have a false idea 
of the manner in which God is 
willing to help them. At least, 
their views are false if Paul’s at- 
titude, as expressed in this lesson 
today, is true. We have no rea- 
son to doubt Paul’s technique. 

What we have depicted here is 
an experience in cooperation with 
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God. The fact that Paul had im- 
plicit faith in God and was never 
afraid of danger does not mean 
that Paul expected God to solve 
all his problems. This lesson 
points out two particular things 
which Paul did that no doubt 
saved his life. 

God works through us as well 
as for us. Paul saw no contra- 
diction in his action. He relied 
on God and therefore he did 
what he could for himself, using 
the attributes which God had 
given him. 

Paul was in Jerusalem and he 
had been arrested. (Acts 21:33.) 
And this probably kept the Jews 
from beating him to death. When 
the Roman tribune discovered 
that Paul was a Roman citizen, 
he released him but he sent him 
back to the Jewish council, “de- 
siring to know the real reason 
why the Jews accused him.” 
(Verse 30.) 

Now we notice the first step 
which Paul took to get out of his 
difficulty. The council was made 
up of Sadducees and Pharisees. 
No one knew any better than 
Paul, the differences between 
these two sects of Judaism. There 
were various arguments but the 
particular one that Paul made 
use of was the difference in views 
about the resurrection. Paul 
spoke out boldly, declaring him- 
self a Pharisee. “With respect 
to the hope and the resurrection 
of the dead I am on trial,” he 
said. (23:6.) 

This certainly was good for an 
argument. The Sadducees did 
not believe in the resurrection of 
the dead. Of course, the Phari- 
sees did not believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus, in particular, al- 
though they did hold to a 
general view of resurrection. The 
Pharisees immediately took 





God's 


Speak ...” 


by the Editor 


Paul’s side. (Verse 9.) The argu- 
ment got steadily worse until the 
tribune was “afraid that Paul 
would be torn to pieces.” (Verse 
10.) 

So things had gone around in 
a circle and ended where they be- 
gan. Originally, the tribune had 
arrested Paul to save him from 
the hands of his own people; now 
he has to step in and do the same 
thing again. 

At this point, Paul was made 
aware of the plans that the Lord 
had for him. In the night he was 
told to “be of good cheer” be- 
cause he was to bear witness 
about the Lord in Rome. (Verse 
11.) If some people had experi- 
enced what Paul had undergone 
in these immediate days, they 
might not have thought that it 
was much cause for rejoicing to 
hear that they had another mis- 
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Ip Is Sure 


sion ahead. Paul probably re- 
ceived the information with en- 
thusiasm and with no thought at 
all about any personal discomfort 
that might arise on the journey. 

Now we come to the second 
thing which Paul did for himself. 
His nephew heard that Paul’s 
enemies were going to kill him, 
if at all possible. (Verse 16.) It 
is interesting, in passing, to note 
that this is one of the very few 
statements about Paul’s family 
or relatives. We know that he 
was “born a citizen” (Acts 22: 
28), so his father obviously was 
a free man. Aside from that ref- 
erence and this one, we know 
very little about his relationships. 
Paul cooperated with God to save 
his own life that it might be used 
further in spreading the gospel. 

God does not forsake those who 
seek to serve him. Neither does 
he excuse us from doing all we 
can in our own behalf. Whether 
he works through us, or for us, 
his help is sure. 
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HE Christian readily affirms, 

as a tenet of faith, that God’s 
help is sure. This is a conviction 
inspired by heroic souls of every 
generation. Yet in our own ex- 
perience we often despair of our 
ability to lay hold of this divine 
succor. Perhaps this is a discov- 
ery which each of us has to make 
for himself. 

How can we be sure that God 
is with us in every condition? 
What is the source from which 
such reassurance comes? Must 
we depend on some miracle to 
refresh our confidence and to re- 
new our strength? How can we 
become aware of the Lord stand- 
ing beside us, whispering, ‘Take 
courage”? 

Not all of us have experienced 
the presence of the Lord as inti- 
mately as Paul. If we under- 
stood Paul better, however, we 
may discover the secret of his 
undaunted assurance. 

For one thing, Paul believed in 
a divine providence which was 
both general and personal. He 
was confident that God had a spe- 
cific purpose for his own life. 
Even before he was born, Paul 
believed, God had called him to 
bear witness for Christ among 
the Gentiles. As the climax of 
this mission Paul envisioned him- 
self carrying the gospel even to 
Rome. 

Toward this goal Paul exerted 
every effort. He took advantage 
of every opportunity, favorable 
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Meaning for Today 


by Herschell H. Richmond 


or unfavorable, to gain a hearing 
for the gospel. Thus, the “vi- 
sion” Paul received was not so 
much a new direction but a re- 
assurance. Already confident that 
he was doing God’s will, the “vi- 
sion” only confirmed his resolu- 
tion, strengthened his determina- 
tion, and excited his anticipation. 

Again, Paul interpreted his ex- 
periences as the working out of 
God’s purposes of good. His Ro- 
man citizenship worked to his ad- 
vantage. His nephew’s discovery 
of the Jewish plot to destroy him 
was providential. Through all the 
perils confronting him, Paul be- 
lieved the Lord stood by him. Un- 
like most of us, he cried out not 
to be saved from danger but to 
be saved in danger. 

In order to lay hold of Paul’s 
assurance of God’s help we need 
to share his conviction of God’s 
providence in our own lives. We 
need to feel that God has a pur- 
pose for our personal witness and 
share the confidence that we are 
doing God’s will. As Jesus said, 
“Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all 
these things shall be yours as 
well.” 

The miracle we seek is not so 
much the assurance of God’s help 
as the transformation of charac- 
ter which enables us to devote 
our lives to God’s purposes. This 
calls for a new outlook, a new 
aim and ambition, a new quality 
of life altogether. With God’s 
will as our supreme goal in life, 
we may well discover his unseen 
presence as the bulwark of our 
souls. 

As the Psalmist exclaimed, 
“God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble.” 
This is the confidence of everyone 
who dares to hazard all for the 
sake of the kingdom. 
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The Refugee Year 
A Disciple Concern 


This week’s cover of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN calls attention to the emblem 
of the World Refugee Year. The 
emblem, with its 
symbolic figure 
of a refugee pro- 
tected by a pair 
of stylized hands 
and circled by 
the laurel wreath 
of the United Na- 
tions insignia, 
appears on information material 
issued by the World Refugee Year 
Unit in Geneva and New York. 

The World Refugee Year was es- 
tablished on December 5, 1958, by 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. The year began in July, 1959. 





The Disciples have given strong 
support to the World Refugee Year 
not only through the emphasis on 
refugees in connection with the 
Week of Compassion, but also 
through an International Conven- 
tion resolution. 


At the Denver Assembly last year 
a resolution was approved which 
commended to Christian church 
members the objectives of the World 
Refugee Year, urging them to co- 
operate fully in regard to the de- 
partment of social welfare of The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
and Church World Service as they 
work toward solving refugee prob- 
lems. 

The resolution also urged Dis- 
ciples to “take into account the 
fact that the refugee problem is 
dynamic and recurrent and that 
all plans for its solution should 
prevent raising false hopes of quick 
or final solution and work toward 
a real solution which depends upon 
fundamental and long-range factors 
such as political and social justice, 
international cooperation, spiritual 
verities and a world-wide program 
of mutual concern and_ sharing 
among people everywhere. 

Disciples recorded, through the 
International Convention resolution, 
“awareness of the magnitude, the 
urgency and the complexity of the 
world-wide refugee problem at this 
present time and the possibility by 
prompt concerted action of solving 
some of the worst emergencies af- 
fecting refugees.” 
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NEW POLICE UNIT 





Merbreier of St. Matthew's United 
Lutheran Church, who laid the 


@ Says Lesslie Newbigin 


Missions a Bulwark 


ToRONTO, ONT.—Bishop J. E. 
Lesslie Newbigin of the Church of 
South India, Madhurai-Ramnad 
diocese, and general secretary of 
the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, declared here that the Western 
world must get rid of the old- 
fashioned idea that missions are “a 
bulwark of democracy, a buttress 
against Communism, and an out- 
post of capitalism.” 


Addressing 150 clergy of various 
denominations at the Metropolitan 
Toronto Council of Churches, Bishop 
Newbigin charged that “the colonial 
atmosphere is still continued in 
many a mission compound.” 

Bishop Newbigin, making his 
first visit to Canada, was here under 
the auspices of the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Department of 
Overseas Missions. 


75th Anniversary 


Slated in 1961 
World Day of Prayer 
INDIANAPOLIS—The Christian 


Women’s Fellowship is cooperating 
in the observance of World Day 
of Prayer, March 4. 


The purpose of the special day is 
to unite people of the world in a 
bond of prayer and Christian fel- 
lowship and to make an offering for 
interdenominational mission projects 
at home and abroad. 

In the United States, this ob- 
servance is sponsored by the general 
department of United Church 
Women, National Council of 
Churches. 


Already plans have been made 
for the 75th Anniversary of the 
World Day of Prayer during 1961, 
when millions of Christians around 
the globe will have a share in it. 

Although the celebration will 
reach its climax on the first Friday 
in Lent, Feb. 17, 1961, the anniver- 
sary will be observed all through 
the year. 

With the theme “Forward 
Through -the Ages” the observance 
will feature a series of “prayer 
fellowships” to be held with church 
women throughout the world. 

These fellowships will aid women 
in speaking together concerning the 
relevance and power of prayer for 
the work of God’s people in the 
world today and will guide them in 
sharing some biblical study of God’s 
action within history. 

The prayer fellowships are also 
designed to help women of the 
churches: consider the _ crucial 
problems of particular geographic 
areas; seek to discover God at work 
in the midst of these problems; 
propose some concerted effort of 
Christians toward their solution. 

It has been announced that Mrs. 
Emory Ross, a Disciple, has as- 
sumed responsibility as special ex- 
ecutive for the 75th Anniversary 
year. 

The observance of the Day began 
in America in 1887 as a day of 
prayer for missions by Presbyterian 
women. It soon became _inter- 
denominational in character and in 
1919 it became international. In 
1942 the United Council of Church 
Women (now the general depart- 
ment of United Church Women) as- 
sumed the task. of preparing the 
program and of receiving and dis- 
tributing the special offerings. 
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SENSATIONALISM. 
_ New Yorx—Representatives of 
68 religious, civic, educational, 
labor, industry, professional and 
veterans groups agreed here that 
the press should provide more 
background of anti-Semitic or 
anti-religious incidents to help 
improve intergroup relations. 
At an emergency meeting of 
Mayor Robert Wagner’s Com- 
mission on Intergroup Relations, 
the conferees warned, however, 
that the American press should 
beware of “oversensational” ac- 
counts of the epidemic. 


BROADCAST SURVEY 


New York—Sustaining (free) 
religious programs received only 
3.1 per cent of a week’s total 
radio and television time of 141 
commercial stations in 11 major 
U.'S. cities, according to a Na- 
tional Council of Churches one- 
week spot survey. 


METHODISTS IN MISSIONS 


Buck Him. Fas, Pa—HMis- 
sion converts and their families 
“in full connection” with The 
Methodist Church in lands out- 
side the U. S. now number 874,- 
732, an increase of more than 
100,000 in the last four years, it 
was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of the denomination’s board 
of missions here. 3 


HUNGARIAN SUBSIDIES 


BupaPest—Hungary’s Commu- 
nist government spent $2,200,000 
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Christian Missionary Society of 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches, whose head- 
quarters are in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Members of Memorial Church are 
donating labor to cut costs and 
speed construction of the build- 


served by churches and chari- 
table organizations are exempt 
from sales tax. 

After a conference with Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle, Mr. Bowers 
filed with Secretary of State Ted 
W. Brown a rule which rein- 
stated a previous exemption 
granted to churches and chari- 
table organizations serving not 
more than four meals a year. 


“CHURCHIANITY” 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop Theodore N. 
Barth of Tennessee, called here 
for increased home missionary 
work throughout his diocese, and 
warned that “church-ianity” is 
obscuring Christianity. 

Addressing 350 delegates at the 
annual diocesan convention; 
Bishop Barth said, “Church-ianity 
is obscuring Christianity under 
a concept that the church is a 
club rather than God’s instru- 
ment for redeeming the world. 

“We've got to forget the con- 
cept of the church as a holy 
club, which guarantees to its 
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Public Relations Expert 


Retires at Bethany 


E. E. Roberts, for 25 years chair- 
man of the department of journal- 
ism at Bethany College, retired Jan. 
1, and was named professor emer- 
itus. 

Roberts gave 31% years to Beth- 
any College, West Virginia’s oldest 
degree-granting institution. 

He was a pioneer in public rela- 
tions’ education, having established 
a major in public relations at Beth- 
any in 1942—which was the first 
public relations department in a 
liberal arts college. Prof. Roberts 
is listed in Who’s Who in Public 
Relations. 

James W. Carty, Jr., formerly 
on the editorial staff of The Nash- 
ville Tennessean, is the new pro- 
fessor of journalism and director 
of publications and publicity at 
Bethany College. 


@ For Drake University 
Campaign Under Way 


Des Moines—More than $1,750,- 
000 in gifts was received by Drake 
University during the first two 
months of the University’s cam- 
paign to raise five million dollars. 

Three major gifts to the cam- 
paign, totaling $1,500,000, were an- 
nounced previously. They include 
a one-million dollar gift from the 
Cowles interests, $250,000 from ten 
Des Moines banks and a joint gift 
of $250,000 from William J. Good- 
win and his sons, Robert K. Good- 
win and William J. Goodwin, Jr. 

The funds will be used to finance a 
major campus improvement pro- 
gram which includes construction of 
three new instructional buildings, 
renovation of two existing class- 
room buildings and provisions for 
increasing faculty salaries. 

Four million of the five million 
dollar goal has been allocated for 
the construction of the new build- 
ings. A general classroom and 
journalism building will cost an 
estimated two million dollars. 


Freedom From God? 


Congregational Christian edu- 
cators were warned against “the 
ultimate heresy’—a trend toward 
“freedom from God’—on some of 
this country’s church-related col- 
lege campuses. 

Dr. Wesley A. Hotchkiss of New 
York, general secretary of the Con- 
gregational Higher Education and 
American Missionary Assocation Di- 
vision, told the educators that they 
must cope with this trend. 
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“Messengers” Feature 
Of Louisville Assembly 


Des MOINES, Iowa—The president 
of the International Convention has 
issued a call for churches to ap- 
point “messengers” with responsibil- 
ity for “reporting back” to the 
churches following the Louisville 
assembly, Oct. 21-26. 


In announcing the call, Loren E. 
Lair reminded Disciples that every 
member of every church is urged 
to attend the assembly, although 
the request is made that three from 
every church be registered as mes- 
sengers: the minister, a laymen and 
lay women. 


The call was issued at the request 
of the program committee in order 
to make specific the responsibility 
of transmitting the message regard- 
ing the important features of the 
Program of Advance for the Decade 
of Decision. 


The full text of the “call for mes- 
sengers” is on page 21. 


Pastor's Wife Killed 


NortTH PLATTE, NEB.—Mrs. Marion 
C. Morris, wife of the pastor of First 
Christian Church, Torrington, Wyo., 
was killed here Jan. 16 in a train 
accident. 

Mrs. Morris was the mother of 
Mrs. Glenn R. Johnson, pastor of 
the Christian Church, Hamilton, 
Mont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris had been to 
the funeral of her brother and were 
returning to their home in Torring- 
ton when the accident took place 
here. 


New Scholarship Fund 


INDIANAPOLIS—The Disciples chap- 
lains have approved the creation 
of a scholarship fund to be used to 
assist young persons in seminary 
education. 

The fund is to be administered 
by the Board of Higher Education 
but the selection of candidates will 
be made by a committee approved 
by the chaplains, it was announced 
by Dr. Harlie L. Smith, president of 
the Board of Higher Education. 

The scholarships will have a value 
of $500 each annually and for the 
next academic year two such 
scholarships will be available. 

For the guidance of the selection 
committee, the chaplains have set 
up the following criteria of eligibil- 
ity: 
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A CONTRIBUTION of $20,000 to the Eureka College Development Program 
by Caterpillar Foundation has been announced by Fred R. Jolly (right), 


Foundation manager. 
ston. 


He is shown with Eureka’s President Ira W. Lang- 
The college recently conducted a state-wide campaign for $700,000 


to increase faculty salaries, improve buildings and grounds, and retire its 
debt, the first stage of an ambitious development program. 





1. The scholarship is available 
only in the first year in sem- 
inary. 

2. The candidate must show evi- 
dence of firmness of decision 
to be a minister. 

3. He must establish real need for 
financial assistance. 

4. He must show evidence of 
ability to do quality work in 
the seminary. 

5. He must attend an accredited 
seminary related to the Board 
of Higher Education. 

6. Where a choice is to be made, 
preference will be given to an 
unmarried student. 


Application for one of _ these 
scholarships should be made to the 
Board of Higher Education, 222 
South Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind., no later than May 1, 1960. 


Six CBP Appointments 


St. Lours—Wilbur H. Cramblet, 
president of the Christian Board of 
Publication, has announced six ex- 
ecutive appointments. 

Two laymen named vice-presi- 


dents following a meeting of the 
board of directors are Charles H. 
Bennett, director of merchandising, 
and Raymond Pence, director of 
manufacturing. Vice-president Stu- 
art A. Johnston, a layman, was 
named director of sales. 


Also appointed were: Raymond 
W. Baldwin, director, combined de- 
partments of Church School and 
Agency Sales; and Christopher G. 
Kellogg, assistant director of manu- 
facturing. William Reed, coordi- 
nator of billing and shipping, will also 
serve as assistant manager of the 
Bethany Bookstore here. 


Executive vice-president of the 
publishing house is George E. 
Kiefer, a layman. Three Disciples 
ministers are vice-presidents: How- 
ard E. Short, editor of THE CurIs- 
TIAN; Marvin E. Smith, director 
of the division of church school 
literature; and Darrell K. Wolfe, 
director of Bethany Press, book 
publishing arm of the Christian 
Board. 

The Christian Board has annual 
gross sales in excess of $4,500,000. 
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by Loren E. Lair 


President, International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) 


HERE will be a new feature 

for the International Conven- 
tion Assembly to be held at 
Louisville, October 21-26, 1960. 
The program committee for the 
Assembly has requested that a 
call go out to the churches of 
the brotherhood to send ‘mes- 
sengers” to Louisville. Every 
church is asked to designate as 
its messengers a minister, lay- 
man, and laywoman from among 
those of its membership attend- 
ing the Convention. 

What are the reasons for such 
a call to be issued? 

1. This will be the first As- 
sembly held during the Decade 
of Decision. The program is be- 
ing designed to- present the sa- 
lient features of the Program of 
Advance which has been on the 
“drawing boards” of _ brother- 
hood planning for the past five 
years. This program has deep 
and significant implications for 
every church and every Disciple. 
Therefore, it is deemed wise to 
make specific the responsibility 
for this message to be trans- 
mitted to and from the churches. 





President of the International 
Convention, Dr. Loren E. Lair is 
executive secretary for the Iowa 
Society of Christian Churches. 
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New Feature for Louisville Assembly | 
Will Help to Communicate Plans 


For the Program of Advance 


A CALE 


FOR MESSENGERS 


2. Issues before us during the 
Decade will be discussed through 
a series of “question breakfasts,” 
plenary presentations, inspira- 
tional addresses, and services of 
commitment. The thinking of 
the membership of the churches 
is coveted and is essential as we 
face these issues. Messengers 
from the churches will be pro- 
vided information in advance of 
the Assembly so they can share 
more effectively in the process 
of give-and-take thinking. 

3. The Convention Assembly 
is advisory in nature. Yet the 
common mind and spirit of the 
Convention on the decisions to be 
made and the program to be im- 
plemented during the 1960-70 
Decade should be carried back to 
the churches from those who are 
privileged to attend. Thus the 
true significance of the Louis- 
ville gathering will be in pro- 
portion to the effectiveness with 
which the business of the King- 
dom is related to the local con- 
gregations. 

4. Webster defines a messenger 
as “the bearer of communication” 
or “a herald or bringer of news.” 
Messengers from the churches 
will bring the good news to 
Louisville concerning the prog- 
ress we have made during the 
Long Range Program. More im- 
portant, they will bear a com- 
munication back to the church of 
which they are a member about 
the bigness of our dreams, the 


maturity of our planning, the 
measure of our faith, and the 
testimony to our commitment as 
we face the Decade of Decision. 


As this call goes out now it is 
to be remembered that every 
member of every church is urged 
to register and attend the Louis- 
ville Convention. This call asks 
only that each church indicate 
three of its number be named as 
“messengers” so that we can 
make more real the significance 
and responsibility of what we do 
when we gather together as a 
people of God. 


Formal registration for the 
Convention will begin after 
Easter. On the _ registration 
blanks will be spaces to indicate 
those who are to serve as mes- 
sengers. In the meantime, the 
program committee prays ear- 
nestly that careful consideration 
of this call will be given by ev- 
ery congregation. 

From the pages of our history 
come stirring words for our 
minds and hearts. The “call” for 
the first Convention in 1849 con- 
tained these words: “Let the 
brethren from the different parts 
of the United States come to- 
gether, cultivate each other’s ac- 
quaintence, and in the fear of the 
Lord consider the welfare of Zion, 
and the means and measures to 
be employed in extending the 


(Coninued on page 23.) 
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Binder Is Available 
For THE CHRISTIAN 


St. Louis—A binder for the con- 
venience of readers of The Christian 
who wish to file the periodical from 
week to week and also for use in 
church libraries has been made 
available through the Christian 
Board of Publication. 

The black leather binder holds 26 
issues of the magazine and individ- 
ual copies can be removed through 
the use of a new type of binder. 

Although it was principally de- 
signed for The Christian, its over-all 
size of 11% inches by 8% inches by 
3% inches will hold any magazine 
with a maximum size of 11% inches 
by 8% inches. 

A sticker, perforated to make 
three labels, one printed for The 
Christian, one for World Call, and 
one blank, is provided. 

For further information see the 
advertisement which appears on 
page two. 


50th Anniversary 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Ridgewood 
Christian Church here took the 
month of January to close its golden 
anniversary observance. Founded 
in 1909, the church used “Fifty 
Years Serving Christ and Commu- 
nity” as the anniversary theme. 

R. Carlton Rule is minister 

Special speakers during the ob- 


California 









servance included Jesse M. Bader, 
general secretary of the World Con- 
vention of Churches of Christ (Dis- 
ciples), and Thomas Miller, secretary 
emeritus of the Northeast Area 
Christian Churches. 

Also present to assist in the ob- 
servance were three former minis- 
ters, W. A. R. McPherson, Leland E. 
Gartrell and Robert Tesdell. 


C. M. Morton Retires 


Fort LAUDERDALE, FLA.—C. Manly 
Morton, pastor of Parkway Christian 
Church here, retired from the ac- 
tive ministry Jan. 1, 1960. 

Missionary, pastor, author and 
state executive, Mr. Morton is wide- 
ly known throughout the brother- 
hood. 

A native of North Carolina, he was 
a member of the first class to en- 
roll in Atlantic Christian College 
and also the college’s first male 
graduate. He served as pastor in 
his native state and was secretary 
of the North Carolina Christian Mis- 
sionary Society for two years. 

Commissioned as missionaries to 
Latin America by the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions in 1916, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morton went to 
Buenos Aires. Two years later they 
went to Paraguay where he founded 
Colegio Internacional, recognized to- 
day as one of the outstanding 
schools in South America. 

Responding to an urgent need the 
Mortons went to Puerto Rico on a 


and Mississippi Groun 


ae 


j 4 


three-year emergency call—the 
emergency lasted 26 years. 

Retiring from the mission field in 
1946, the Mortons came to the 
United States where Mr. Morton did 
special work for The United Christian 
Missionary Society until 1951 when 
he retired. 

During the next four years he 
served interim pastorates in Florida. 
In 1955 he accepted the pastorate at 
the new Christian Church in Holly- 
wood, Fla., and two years later re- 
signed to assume the responsibility 
of leading the new Parkway Church 
here. 

In April he and Mrs. Morton will 
return to Asuncion, Paraguay, where 
he will participate in the 40th anni- 
versary of Colegio Internacional, the 
institution which he founded. 


With Church Extension 


TEXAS CITY, TEXAS. First Church, J. E. Dor- 
man, minister. A master plan was developed for a new 
Seven acre site and first unit to provide facilities for 
worship, fellowship and church school. 

FULLERTON, CALIF., Orangethorpe Church, Clinton 
P. Campbell, minister. To plan for an extensive re- 
modeling program to better utilize existing educational 
space. 

OJAI, CALIF., First Church, H. Harris Wood, min- 
ister. Developed a master plan for a modified campus 
arrangement with first unit to provide facilities for 
worship, education and fellowship. 

RIALTO, CALIF., First Church, Lynn Rollier, 
minister. To discuss plans for first units comprised 
of two educational buildings and a permanent fellow- 
ship hall on a new site. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., First Church, Karl W. 
Tuttle, minister. Discussed plans for an educational 
addition and remodeling of present facilities. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF., Central Church, Paul T. 
Thompson, minister. To study the advisability of ex- 
tensive remodeling of present structures or relocating. 





GROUND WAS BROKEN for a two-story addition to 
First Christian Church, Vallejo, Calif. Among partici- 
pants in the service were (from left) Kenneth H. Tut- 
tle, minister; Cecil Morgan, board chairman; Mrs. 
Eugene L. Bradley, Christian education chairman; and 
Melvin Davidson, building committee chairman. Sched- 
uled for completion May 1, the unit will provide a large 
fellowship hall, a kitchen and several classrooms. 
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THE UTICA, MISS., Christian Church has a new sanc- 
tuary and education building under construction. 
Among participants in the ground-breaking service 
were (from left) M. M. Grove, executive secretary for 
the Christian Churches of Mississippi; Morris E. White, 
minister; Miss Lindsay Hines, president of CYF; Mid 
Kitchens, chairman of building committee; Mrs. Doris 
Curtis, president of CWF; Lenon Kitchens, board chair- 
man. 
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A Senator Speaks 


by J. Warren Hastings 


SENATOR OREN E. LONG of 
the State of Hawaii addressed 
nearly 500 people at a great Dis- 
ciples Congressional Dinner in the 
main social hall of the church I 
serve in Washington, D. C. 

“From 1934-46,” the Senator said, 
“I was Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Hawaii. I am glad 
to report that Public Instruction 
made great progress during that 
period. My philosophy of education 
is that citizenship as an objective 
can never be an elective in the 
schools. It is constant. Under- 
standing and tolerance and a will- 
ingness to work together, do not 
constitute an ideal but rather a 
necessity.” 

I listened intently as the great 
Disciple leader continued to pre- 
sent his basic philosophy of life. 

“I have served in Hawaii for 42 
years and it has been the most 
wonderful experience of my life. I 
was born in Neosho County, Kansas, 
and was brought up in that state. 
My parents took me regularly to the 
Disciples of Christ church. At an 
early age, I learned to lean on God 
and to know that He would never 
fail me. 

“God’s help is sure,” he continued, 
“and He never failed me and I don’t 
think He ever will.” 

As the Senator spoke, I was proud 
of the fact that he and I were mem- 
bers of the same great Church. 


CALL FOR MESSENGERS 


(Continued from page 22.) 


boundaries of the Messiah’s King- 
dom.” 

David S. Burnet, who presided 
at this Convention, said: “Our 
meeting has been a happy and 
profitable one. It was character- 
ized by great union of counsel, 
of feeling and of action. The 
love of the brotherhood, the love 
of all men controlled our hearts. 
The feeling of the assembly was 
a sublime reflection of the love 
which bled for man on the cross, 
and proposed an_ all-sufficient 
remedy for their woes in the 
provision of the apostolic com- 
mission.” 

This is the message we are to 
communicate. Let the messen- 
gers be appointed. 
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Congressional Dinner at National City Church 


by Glenn D. Everett 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—America 
faces the greatest spiritual chal- 
lenge of its history—the challenge 
of its stewardship as a nation of the 
material blessings God has bestowed 
upon it—Senator Oren E. Long of 
Hawaii told the annual dinner hon- 
oring members of Congress who are 
members of Disciples of Christ. 

Senator Long, who at 70 has em- 
barked on a new career as spokes- 
man for the Nation’s 50th state in 
the United States Senate, is a grad- 
uate of Johnson Bible College. 

During his 43 years of residence 
in the Hawaiian Islands, he has been 
an active layman in the First Chris- 
tian Church of Honolulu. 

America has great material riches, 
but its greatest asset is the Chris- 
tian faith with which to guide its 
actions as the world’s most power- 
ful nation, the senator told more 
than 400 persons who gathered at 
National City Christian Church for 
the annual dinner which is becom- 
ing an institution in Washington. 

“The first document on govern- 
ment formulated in the New World, 
the Mayflower Compact opened 
with the words, ‘In the name of 
God,’” he pointed out. “From that 
day to this, through all the vicis- 
situdes of our national life, our reli- 
gious faith has shown as a beacon. 

“The real strength of America 
today lies in her spiritual vitality,” 
suggested Sen. Long. “If we can- 
not compete on this basis in our 
contemporary world, then we can- 
not successfully compete at all.” 

The concern of America must be 
a spiritual concern, rather than a 
material one or all that America 
has will be lost, he warned. 

“We must kindle a flame that 
will reflect light from our minds 
and warmth from our hearts for 
the betterment of the world around 
us,” he concluded. 

Among the members of Congress 
attending the dinner were Rep. Paul 
C. Jones (D., Mo.), Bruce Alger (R., 
Tex), Edith Green (D., Ore), and 
Charles E. Bennett (D., Fla.). 

Present were a number of other 
Disciples’ laymen who hold high 
government posts, including Under- 
secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse and Judge Green Hackworth 
of the World Court. 

Robert A. Fangmeier, director of 
Christian Citizenship for The United 
Christian Missionary Society, and a 
group of 18 Disciples’ laymen, lay- 
women, and ministers attending a 
United Nations-Washington seminar, 
were special guests. 





J. WARREN HASTINGS § greets 
Hawaii’s Sen. Oren E. Long as he 
arrives at the Congressional dinner. 





MINISTER WANTED. Contact Chair- 
man, Pulpit Committee, Boulevard 
Christian Church, 2501 Biscayne 
Boulevard, Miami 37, Florida. Re- 
plies confidential. 








THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


CIMARRON, KANSAS 
Membership, 175—Parsonage 

Need full-time minister 
Correspond: DAVID E. KOEHN 





Cimarron, Kansas 








FOR LENTEN READING 


Ceach Me fo 
Pray 


by W.E. Sangster 














Combining in one book three widely- 
read booklets by one of the world’s 
great religious leaders: “Teach Us To 
Pray,” “How to Form a Prayer Cell,” 
and “How to Live in Christ.” 64 
pages, paper bound. 35¢ each, 3 for 
$1. Order from 
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1908 Grand Avenue -t Nashville, Tenn. 
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FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Sarasota, Fla., has broken 
ground for a fellowship hall at the rear of the sanctu- 
ary. Participants in the special service included J. 
Lyle Blanchard, building campaign chairman; Carl R. 
Cheek, interim pastor; Lawrence Herrick; Mrs. C. J. 
Sharp; Robert Platt, board chairman; Mrs. Cora Graves; 
Carole Moore and Rita and Roslyn Sautter. 





NEWS 
in focus 


JOHN HANIFORD, member of the 

Bethany College Bisons basketball 

squad, is a pre-ministerial major and 

is the president of the junior class. 
He is from Uniontown, Pa. 





J. RICHARD EWING (left) and 
other members of the Goiania, 
Brazil Ministerial Association, 
presented a special edition of 
the Bible to Governor Jose Feli- 
ciano (center), of Goias. Mr. 
Ewing is affiliated with the 
Brazil Christian Mission. This 
organization, which reports to 
the International Convention of 

Christian Churches, works in THIS NEW SANCTUARY for West Boulevard Christian Church, 





close cooperation with the Bible Cleveland, Ohio, which is scheduled for completion in April. The 
Society of Brazil in distribution $150,000 structure will have seating for 300, with additional 
of the Scriptures. facilities available in the prayer room. The old church building, 


erected in 1911 with an addition in 1925, will be remodeled to 
provide more modern facilities for the church school and youth 
activities. Richard T. Giesel is the minister. 
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TYING GOD’S HANDS— 
(Continued from page 11.) 


eousness. But he said they were 
like “whitewashed tombs, which out- 
wardly appear beautiful, but within 
they are full of dead men’s bones 
and all uncleanness.” (Matt. 23:27.) 

When people ‘who claim to be 
Christian say one thing and do 
another, they tie God’s hands in 
that they definitely limit and often 
prove a real handicap to His work. 

Perhaps you have heard the story 
of the boy who returned home after 
an evening with his girl friend and 
decided to write her a letter. He 
wrote: 


My Dearest Darling: I would 
climb the highest mountain just 
to look into your eyes. I would 
swim the deepest river just to 
sit by your side. I would fight 
the biggest giant just to feel your 
hand in mine. Yours forever, 
John. P.S. I will be over to see 
you Saturday night if it doesn’t 
rain. 


Inconsistent Christian living ties 
God’s hands and limits the spread 
of his kingdom. 

A third method of tying God’s 
hands is through shallow selfish 
prayers. Of course, this is definitely 


related to our lack of faith, which 
was previously mentioned. During 
Jesus’ ministry, his own brothers 
did not believe on him, but several 
years after the resurrection, one of 
his brothers wrote, “You have not 
because you ask not.” (James 4:2.) 

Especially in the spiritual realm 
one of the reasons why we lack 
God’s power and blessings is that 
we never ask for them. Or if we do 
ask, we often do it as a matter of 
form and without real meaning. 

Read again the Pharisee’s prayer 
as recorded in Luke 18:11-13. God’s 
hands were tied, as far as that man 
was concerned. The Pharisee felt 
no need of help or forgiveness, and 
therefore God could not, and would 
not, force His will and forgiveness 
on the Pharisee. 

Give yourself this test: When was 
the last time you really prayed the 
Lord’s Prayer? Oh, we repeat it 
every Sunday in our services, but 
do we really mean it when we say 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done”? Do we really want God to 
forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those who sin against us? Have 
you been tying God’s hands through 
shallow selfish prayers, or through 
failure to pray at all? 

Finally, a stubborn will ties God’s 
hands. One of the saddest pictures 
in the Gospels is that of Jesus stand- 


ing on a hill overlooking the city 
of Jerusalem, and saying, “O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, killing the proph- 
ets and stoning those who are sent 
to you! How often would I have 
gathered your children together as a 
hen gathers her brood under her 
wings, and you would not!” (Matt. 
23:37.) Jesus longed to help his own 
people, but most of them did not 
want his help. 

Even today, there are millions of 
people who do not want what God 
has to offer, because they are not 
willing to make the sacrifices and 
meet the requirements. It is true 
that God is omnipotent and could 
snatch us from the paths of moral 
and spiritual destruction, but He 
is not that kind of God and we are 
free moral beings instead of pup- 
pets. 

Each of us then, through our own 
wills, chooses whether we tighten 
the bonds on God’s hands or whether 
we loosen them and let Him work 
through us to help bring about the 
kingdom of God on earth. 


When we _ untie God’s hands 
through dynamic faith in Christ, 
consistent Christian living, sincere 


unselfish prayers, and dedicated 
human wills, his loosened hands and 
feet and tongue become ours as His 
Spirit and power take control of 
our lives. 
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Powerful Production Presented by 
Atlanta Church Council 


Drama Effective 


ATLANTA, GA.—Many Christians in 
this city have a greater faith in the 
importance of religious drama now 
that they are looking back on the 
fall production of Jerome Hines’s “I 
Am the Way” under the auspices of 
the Christian Council of Atlanta. 


Dialogue in the play is from the 
Bible and the role of Christ is played 
by Mr. Hines. 


Commenting on the effectiveness 
of the production, Harrison Mc- 
Mains, executive director of the 
Christian Council of Atlanta, said: 
“Of all the things the Christian 
Council has accomplished in the 15 
years I have been in Atlanta, noth- 
ing has meant more to the commu- 
nity, or to the Council, than this 
production. ... It bears out a con- 
viction of mine that the church, in 


our time, needs to move more in 
the area of religious drama. It is 
effective, thought-provoking and 
challenging.” 

Mr. McMains reports that Jerome 
Hines is a dedicated person. Before 
every performance, Mr. Hines spent 
fifteen to thirty minutes in prayer, 
Bible reading and meditation. 
“When I walk on the stage,” says 
Mr. Hines, “I am no longer Jerome 
Hines, but only an instrument in 
the hand of God, portraying to the 
best of my ability the personality of 
Christ.” 

The production played in a thea- 
ter that seated 1,800 people and the 
first balcony and orchestra were 
filled the first two nights and the 
house was completely sold out after 
the second night. On the last eve- 
ning of the production, 150 chairs 
were brought in. It was the largest 
crowd that had ever been in the 
theater in its history. 

Mr. McMains reports that Mr. 





Sto bring courage 
.for daily living 


Myrtle Williamson was not:a victim of cancer, but a victor 
over it. From the first suspicion to the last chapter dictated in 
an oxygen tent, you share her struggle with pain and fear. 
Cancer ravaged her body, but it never touched her inner cita- 
del of strength. A book to sustain faith. $1.50 


"A WOMAN WANTS GODS 





Mary Lou Lacy writes of a woman’s world where children, 
cooking, and constant interruptions conspire to keep God out. 
This is a warm invitation to seek God—and to find that He is 

2.00 


always there. 


___KITCHEN COMMUNION. 





= 
Cornelia Renfroe interweaves Bible verses, prayers, and medi- 


tations to make life more meaningful for women. 


4 order from your bookseller 


$1.50 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
"publisher of the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTAR 


Richmond, Virginia 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 





Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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Hines is, in the minds of thousands 
of people, the greatest living bass 
baritone. He has appeared with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
has given concerts all over the 
world. 

The production «in Atlanta was 
not a money-making venture, either 
by plan or circumstance. Mr. Hines 
made no charge for his services ex- 
cept expenses. Those of the cast 


who came from New York were - 


given expenses and a nominal fee 
for their services. 

From all reports the production 
provided some viewers with a moun- 
tain-top experience. Said Mr. Mc- 
Mains: “Many of those who sang 
in the choir felt the impact of the 
production to such an extent that 
they indicated they had been 
through a new and vital religious 
experience.” 


New Wichita Church 


WicuiTa, KAN.—The_ quarterly 
meeting of the Joint Board of Chris- 
tian Churches met here recently at 
University Christian Church with 
about 100 present. 

The board voted to give $10,000 
to the new Park City Christian 
Church and authorized its trustees 
to sign contracts for a_ building 
program not to exceed $42,000. This 
will be the third new Christian 
Church in Wichita to be organized 
through the Joint Board during the 
past six years. 

New officers of the Joint Board 
were elected and installed for the 
coming year as follows: Merle 
Speer, Central Christian Church, 
chairman; Emmett Cole, Mt. Olive 
Christian Church, vice-chairman; 
Chester Graalman, Hillside Christian 
Church, secretary; and C. C. Calvert, 
Broadway Christian Church, treas- 
urer. Trustees to serve the organiza- 
tion were elected as follows: Clyde 
Bailey, Fairview Christian Church; 
Ralph Lightner, Hillside Christian 
Church and Sam Straight, Oakview 
Christian Church.—N. RoBerT GILL. 





BK Woman's Day was observed at First Chris- 
tian Church, NEWTON, IOWA, on Dec. 13, 
with Mrs. John Kinnamon of Ottumwa as the 
guest speaker. The church also had a special 
Christmas program with nearly 400 people 
present. 


BK Mrs. James D. Wyker was the Woman's 
Day speaker on Dec. 13 at First Christian 
Church, ATLANTA, GA. As part of the service 
the congregation sang ‘‘A Hymn on Christian 
Unity'’ taken from The Christian Hymn-Book, 
compiled and published, at the request of the 
Miami Christian Conference by Barton W. 
Stone and Thomas Adams in Georgetown, Ky., 
1829, 
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NIGHT OF DOUBT— 
(Continued from page 15.) 


Me not believe, because you cow- 
ard!” He spat against the wall 
and stared at the slight figure in 
his path. 

“T’m a coward down here,” 
Mark agreed, ‘but you’re a cow- 
ard up above.” 

“Huh?” the big man grunted, 
his face contorting into a scowl. 
“Sam Gubuski scared of nothing 
—no one!” 

“You're afraid of facing your 
problems. You’re afraid of every- 
day living,” Mark pressed his 
point. “You want to blow your- 
self and this mine sky high be- 
cause your troubles look too big 
for you. You don’t care what 
you do to your friends and fellow 
workers. You’re not just a cow- 
ard, you’re a selfish coward into 
the bargain.” 


“No coward,” Gubuski repeated 
stubbornly, a bewildered look on 
his face. Slowly he unhooked 
the belt of dynamite about his 
body and lowered it gingerly to 
the floor of the tunnel. “If you 
can come down in mine to talk, 
I can go up to talk.” A slow grin 
broke through the harsh lines 
about his mouth and Mark took 
his first deep breath, since he’d 
stepped from the lift. 


The two men clasped hands for 
a brief moment and then walked 
in silence to the cage. “I thought 
I'd have an impossible job of 
finding you in those tunnels. Why 
did you answer me?” Mark ques- 
tioned, as the two began their 
ascent. 

“Me knew you scared of mine. 
If you come, maybe you care 
about Sam,” said Gubiski. 

Early morning light from above 
sent its first soft shaft into the 
lift and Mark raised his face to- 
ward it. Everywhere he’d go, 
there would be men like Sam who 
would answer God’s call through 
no one but him. 

As long as he remembered this 
frightening night, remembered 
that the only way to reach a man 
was through brotherly love, he’d 
have his chance to further God’s 
Kingdom here on earth. 
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TOWARD A 
BETTER CHURCH 


by Samuel F. Pugh 


Get Ready for 
Those New Members 


As the Easter season approaches 
most churches are placing major 
emphasis on evangelism. Responsi- 
bility lists, visitation plans, selection 
of callers and materials are all a 
part of the procedures employed to 
make Christ and the Church mean- 
ingful to persons who are neglecting 
the spiritual way of life. 

When Palm Sunday comes and a 
large number of converts respond 
to the pastor’s invitation, it is quite 
possible that someone will realize 
that no preparation has been made 
for the cultivation of the season’s 
new members. Each year hundreds 
of rush orders arrive at Christian 
Board of Publication requesting 
pamphlets and leaflets for the port- 
folio for new church members, and 
guidance material that may be used 
in pastor’s classes. 

To help avoid last-minute prepara- 
tion we suggest some steps that 
should be taken now. Since Easter 
is April 17 this year it is not too 
early to set up a complete program 
for the guidance and cultivation of 
those who come into the church on 
Palm Sunday and on Easter. Even 
though many churches are encour- 
aging a year-round evangelism em- 
phasis, it is true that most congrega- 
tions have their largest single recep- 
tion of members during the spring- 
time. 

Not nearly all of the cultivation 
is done after a person has become 
a member. Certainly a good part 
of it should be done beforehand in 
interpreting the church to the 
prospective members. Otherwise 
how will the prospective members 
know whether they accept the 
doctrine, the interpretation, and the 
procedures of our communion? And 
on what basis will they make one 
of the most important decisions of 
their life? Here are some sugges- 
tions for the department of member- 
ship of your church. 


1. Encourage the entire congrega- 
tion to be friendly to new members, 
to speak to them, to introduce them, 
to invite them into their homes, to 


call for them for church meetings 
and social events. 


2. Identify new members by giv- 
ing each one a small gold cross to 
wear for three or perhaps four 
months. 


3. Give each new member a sub- 
scription to one church periodical 
and sample copies of others. Give 
a devotional guide, a program of 
the church year, and literature that 
will inform him about the local 
congregation and the brotherhood. 
A portfolio for new church members 
should be prepared for each new 
family and interpreted, piece by 
piece, by a representative of the 
membership department. 

Each shipment of the portfolio 
contains a mimeographed sheet list- 
ing items that may be included by 
the local churches that use it. Many 
churches give each family two or 
three pamphlets from the Church 
Life Phamphlet Library series. This 
series contains individual pamphlets 
on the Disciples of Christ, baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, worship, church 
attendance and other subjects of 
concern to all new members. 


4. Hold a reception for new mem- 
bers each quarter. New members 
will be guests of the congregation. 
Hold discussion groups to which 
new members are invited. Provide 
some kind of informational flier on 
the church whenever any group of 
new members gathers. 


5. Set up a series of study classes, 
perhaps at the Sunday morning 
church school period. After six 
weeks of guided study on the mean- 
ing of church membership, direct 
the new members into those church 
school classes that are most ap- 
propriate for them. 

6. Make a list of materials needed 
and order from Christian Board of 
Publication, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Mo., at once. Remember—Easter is 
April 17! 





Samuel F. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life for The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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‘‘You Are What You Read’’ 


Week of the Cross 


Week of the Cross. By Will Sessions. 
The Bethany Press. 96 pages. $2. 


“The week of the cross was not 
prearranged,” begins the genial pas- 
tor of Independence’ Boulevard 
Christian Church, Kansas City, in 
this intense recounting of the many 
events of that week. 

As Stanley I. Stuber says in a 
foreword, “There is a freshness of 
approach in this volume, a creative 
sense, which makes one feel he is 
right there.” The eight days, be- 
ginning with Palm Sunday, are each 
titled and comment is given on the 
scriptural accounts of all that 
happened. 

The characterization of those in 
contact with our Lord is careful and 
in keeping with the text. The author 
expresses the hope that the reader 
may be “drawn just a little closer 
to our Lord.” His intent is ful- 
filled.—H. E. S. 


Gresham on Hocking 


Strength of Men and Nations. By 
William Ernest Hocking. Harper 
and Brothers. 248 pages. $3.50. 


The philosopher as Colossus who 
stands astride the various intellec- 
tual disciplines has become almost 
obsolete for our contemporary 
“lonely crowd.” 

Of the giants at the turn of the 
century, only Bertrand Russell and 
William Ernest Hocking have sur- 
vived to bring supra-disciplinary and 
venerable wisdom to bear on the 
current crisis. Hocking, an idealist, 
an individualist, and a dedicated 
Christian, arrives at a somewhat 
similar position on the cold war to 
that of Russell who is a realist and 
an agnostic. Both ask for reason- 
able co-existence between the West 
and the East. 

With eighty-seven years of experi- 
ence and an intimate acquaintance 
with the men who guide human 
destiny, Hocking is prepared to say 
something important about the is- 
sues of 1960. He proceeds to the 
task with more directness than he 
did in the days when he wrote 
long required readings for all of us 
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who were students in the pre-war 
ears. 

This book is more than a tract. 
It is a penetrating diagnosis and 
a bold prescription. Our softness 
of both head and body is laid bare 
and entered into a case history. He 
looks with alarm at our inflation, 
our socialism, and our unwillingness 
to work. 

Our present Western society has 
overlooked man’s “craving for hard- 
ship” which enables him to sacrifice 
for an education, a national cause, 
or a world mission. He punches 
the solar plexis of our relativistic 
ethics which deprive us of the ab- 
solutes of truth and the right to be- 
come whole men. 

Hocking believes we have. been 
blind to the crucial facts of the 
East-West dispute. Both commu- 
nism and capitalism have changed 
since 1917. The impasse then was 
“communism must be destroyed be- 
cause for communism capitalism 
must be destroyed.” Today there 
are emergent indications of minimal 
common ground. The risk of trust 
from strength is more desirable 
than the certain damnation from 
fear, hate, and a nuclear race with 
extermination as a goal. 

The great Harvard philosopher 
sees the strength of men and nations 
as the mission which can unite free 
men in a common purpose. He 
views nationalism as far more com- 
manding than communism. The 
solution for the threat of inimical 
nationalism (world conquest) is 
sublimation of that national prem- 
ise. The aims and fears of na- 
tions change. The trend toward 
a more open and reasonable Russia 
is to be nurtured. The arts are 
significant in this role. More Van 
Cliburns and less McCarthys! 

The book says something impor- 
‘ant and says it plain. Whether 
this mellow intellectual giant now 
aroused has_ underestimated the 
evil and the pathological in man 
and society is for you to answer 
now on a tentative basis, but for 
history to answer later when the 
evidence is all in.—PrErRy EPLER 
GRESHAM 


Baptist Study 
A Survey of Religious Education. 


By J. M. Price and Others. (Second 
Edition). The Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 466 pages. $5.50. 


The first edition of A Survey of 
Religious Education was produced 
to serve as an introductory course 
for college students to the field of 
religious education. Changes made 
from this first edition have not been 
sufficient to reflect the radical trans- 
formation of thinking, in the past 
decade, about the task of the educa- 
tional program of the church. 

Although the authors indicate that 
an experience of conversion is a 
part of the growing process of be- 
coming Christian in one’s life and 
thought, they seem to be strangely 
lacking in an appreciation of the 
task of Christian education to deal 
with the whole person. 

Religious education is defined in 
terms of “inculcating truths,” “stim- 
ulating right attitudes,’ and secur- 
ing “proper responses”’—a view this 
reviewer finds only partially de- 
scribing the assignment that should 
be given to Christian education. Be- 
cause the authors prepared their 
book for use by students in Southern 
Baptist colleges all references to 
structural organization for Chris- 
tian education are in terms of those 
developed by that communion. 

Workers in Christian education 
in Christian Churches should read 
the book with an appreciation of the 
use of the book the authors had in 
mind.—MarvIN E. SMITH 


Juniors and Chi Rhos 


Sermons in Stories for Children. 
By Graham R. Hodges. Abingdon 
Press. 96 pages. $1.75. 


For those ministers who are in- 
terested in the use of children’s ser- 
mons and for church school teachers 
who are looking for worship medita- 
tions, this book of forty-two talks 
by Mr. Hodges may be most helpful. 

The style of writing is concise and 
it deals with everyday problems of 
interest to juniors and junior high 
age.—Mrs. HuGH WILSON 
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Big Deal 
A Texan stepped up to the air- 
line ticket office. “Where to, 
please?” he was asked. “Oh, 
anywhere,” replied Tex. “Pve 
‘got business all over.” 
‘ LOOKOUT 
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Just Among Us Lay Folks 







T WAS Saturday evening in the 

Estoyes’ mission compound, Nakon 
Pathon, Thailand. 

We of the East Asia Tour had 
spent an eventful day visiting our 
schools at Sam Yek some distance 
away. Many pupils had returned 
from vacation to put on a ceremo- 
nial program and display their prod- 
ucts. 

The excitement of the day and the 
agonizing jitney ride back had left 
us exhausted. 

Jose and Linda Estoye, our Fili- 
pino missionaries to Thailand, had 
been excellent hosts but now had 
excused themselves to meet with 
some of their pupils in a weekly 
C. Y. F. group nearby. 

We relaxed, contemplating a lazy 
evening, but not for long. A mes- 
senger appeared inviting the “for- 
eign” adults to sit in with the young 
folks and share with them. 

We delayed as long as we dared 
so we would not break up their 
regular service. 

It was a drab, bare classroom. 
We sat on low benches without 
backs. Most furniture in East Asia 
resembles our Primary Department 
benches and tables, low and close 
fitting. 

Around the long table were about 
15 youngsters, the Estoyes who 
served as interpreters, and our 
party of about 20 adults. 

We sang several familiar hymns. 
The Thai and English words were a 
bit confusing but the music was 
harmonious, and in the eyes of God 
the blending of age, race and tradi- 
tions must have been highly pleas- 
ing. 

The young people fairly beamed 
with curiosity, delight and earnest- 
ness. They asked us what the 
youngsters in our churches back 
home are doing. Fortunately, sev- 
eral of our folks had firsthand in- 
formation that proved helpful and 
of interest to them. 

They asked us who we were and 
where we hailed from. Each gave 


by Carl R. Brown 


A Memorable Evening 


name, occupation, and state of resi- 
dence. Several asked us “Isn’t any- 
one from Texas?” We then recalled 
that the Cherryhomes, whom they 
had come to love dearly, were from 
the Lone Star State and doubtless 
had given it a bullish buildup. We 
were sorry to let them down at this 
point. 

It was our turn to ask questions 
of them. Their ages ran from 13 
to 18. Most of them were students 
in our Christian School there and 
members of the Church of Christ 
in Thailand. 

As time ran out they resumed 
their formal business session. A 
young man presided with perfect 
decorum and a young lady kept 
minutes. The Estoyes gave a run- 
ning interpretation. 

The main issue concerned a pil- 
grimage the following day, Sunday. 
This group planned to visit a Bible 
study youth group “meeting under 
a tree” seven miles to the north. 
No cars or busses. Fourteen miles 
on foot. The question was raised 
about the weather. If it rained the 
road would be most difficult. Would 
they go regardless? 

This was thoroughly discussed 
with the unanimous decision “Yes, 
we will go anyway. Staying away 
on account of the rain these friends 
would think our faith is weak. For 
their sakes we will go!” 

After that we all formed a friend- 
ship circle and had a closing hymn 
and benediction. 

Returning to our quarters with 
impressive silence we pondered 
“Back home is our faith strong 
enough to do what these youngsters 
do so cheerfully?” 





"Christian Church Films Foundation 


presents 
No Creed But Christ 
a colored, half-hour, 16 mm film 


Rental $12.50 from 
CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louls 66, Mo. 

















“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 





Neighborly Knight 
Editor, The Christian: 


Your article on Coach Knight of 
Bethany (The Christian, Jan. 17, 
1960) didn’t tell the half of it! But 
then, how can you write articles 
about one who shovels the snow off 
your walk morning after morning, 
who comes in and cleans out the 
ashes from your old coal furnace 
when you’re away and your wife is 
alone, and who even shares his 
wife’s cherry pies with you? 

Hosts of Bethanians will applaud 
your fine article, and among them 
will be several Bethany pastors who 
could write for you a book about 
the Christian character of John 
Knight. Congratulations for the or- 
chids to whom orchids are due.— 
ALBERT O. KEAN, Westlake, Ohio 


Urges Nuclear Test Ban 
Editor, The Christian: 

I have sent the following mes- 
sage to Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter and our state senators 
and congressmen. I sent a similar 
one to President Eisenhower. 

“During the Christmas holiday a 
bit of the real meaning of Christmas 
was evident to some degree, in my 
immediate surroundings. I feel that 
that was true in many parts of our 
nation. 

“However, the decision to end the 
United States’ 14-month moratorium 
on nuclear weapon tests, declaring 
that ‘we’ will not resume testing 
without prior notice to the world, 
was a tragic catastrophic anti-cli- 
max to the first Christmas carol— 
‘Peace upon earth among men of 
good will.’ 

“I trust that efforts to reach an 
agreement on the nuclear test ban 
will be continued at Geneva. It is 
pretty evident that the risks of a 
compromise inspection system are 
very small—compared with the risks 
of no agreement. 

“Inasmuch as the Russians have 
said they will not be the first to 
resume tests, our ‘prior notice’ will 
do nothing to restore the confidence 
of the world in our peaceful in- 
tentions, if we are the first to break 
the voluntary ban. 

“I have carefully read the copy 
of the booklet, ‘Your Department of 
State,’ received this week. I 
particularly noticed our ‘Foreign 
Policy Goals’—the third one is 
timely—‘We strive continually to re- 
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duce international tensions and the 
burden of armament.’ I pray that 
the military leaders who influenced 
the decision to end the moratorium 
will not influence our leaders to re- 
sume testing.”—Mrs. T. W. SIMER, 
Grant Park, Ill. 


Missionaries to Russia? 
Editor, The Christian: 


Last week our quarterly asked the 
question in connection with the mis- 
sionary journeys of Paul whether 
we should send missionaries today 
to the Communist and _ Islamic 
countries, which was an excellent 
thought-provoking suggestion. 

We should indeed be sending an 
army of missionaries to Russia, as 
I believe was suggested in an article 
in your magazine some time ago, 
and I would like to read further 
discussion of how this could be 
brought about. Although the Com- 
munist party rules Russia, its mem- 
bership is less than one per cent of 
the population, and the Russian 
people as a whole are deeply reli- 
gious. 

. If Protestant missionaries 
were preaching in every area of 
Russia, it is not unthinkable that 
the entire country might be con- 
verted to the Protestant faith with- 
in the next few years. 

What better way to bring the two 
countries into a friendship that 
would end the cold war, and make 
atomic conflict a bad dream? But 
we would first have to crash through 
the restrictions of our own narrow- 
mindedness, and extend the same 
privileges to the Russians we wish 
from them, for cooperation is not a 
one-way street.—J. L. BLupDSoE, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: The Russians 
haven’t suffered any oppression in 
America that we have noticed. 


Tampa Resolution 


Editor, The Christian: 

I think all the Protestant churches 
throughout the nation should pass 
the resolution which the _ First 
Christian Church, Tampa, Fla., did, 
as reported in The CH-FR Dec. 27, 
1959, and also cooperate with the 
Women’s’ Christian Temperance 
Union.—Mrs. M. Nutting, Fresno, 
Calif. 


(The resolution “prays that the 
International Convention of Chris- 





—— 


Letters... 


tian Churches [Disciples of Christ], 
through its department of public 
relations, develop and present a pro- 
gram of education to the American 
public documenting the destructive 
results upon the moral and eco- 
nomic life by the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages.’’) 


On the Holy Spirit 
Editor, The Christian: 


Thanks to Herschell H. Richmond 
for the comments on the leading of 
the Holy Spirit which he made in 
discussing the Uniform Lesson (CE- 
FR, December 13, 1959.) 

However, “inner compulsion” and 
‘inner prompting” may well be ex- 
plained psychologically, even physi- 
cally and chemically, until some of 
us think that God and his Spirit as 
external, independent and person- 
ally existing force are being ex- 
plained away. 

It is good to make experiences 
and events described in the Bible 
more understandable and more ap- 
plicable to us in our times. It would 
also be good for more writers and 
preachers to go further in showing 
us that we can believe in psychology 
and biochemistry and still believe 
that God is and that because of his 
existence outside of ourselves (as 
well as inside) he can reward those 
who seek him.—FRANCES M. CLARK, 
Sidney, Nebraska. 


Recognition 
Editor, The Christian: 

I commend your quote (CE-FR, 
Dec. 20, 1959, page 27), “Not Com- 
petitive’ from Christian Standard 
for this recognition of a competitor. 
Why do not these two Christian 
magazines quote one another, carry 
occasional discussions of our differ- 
ences, exchange guest editorials? 
It was suggested at the 1959 Wich- 
ita Consultation on Internal Unity 
among ways toward better under- 
standing and more brotherly rela- 
tions. We can hardly expect agree- 
ment but. we can expect fellowship 
that will save us from contention 
and finally division—W. F. BRucE, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Epiror’s CoMMENT: See also our 
quotation in an editorial in the 
Jan, 25, 1959 issue. The editors 
are friends. I believe we are more 
interested in brotherly relations 
than in competition. 
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HOLY WEEK IN JERUSALEM 


junior high-adult . . . 45 frames . 


. . 33 1/3 rpm recorded sound . . . full 
color . . . teaching guide . . 


. with record, $9.00; without record, $6.00 


Original full-color photographs take you on a personal tour of the Holy Land 
during the week preceding Easter. Beginning on Palm Sunday, the filmstrip 
traces the path which Jesus and his disciples probably followed during the 
first Holy Week nearly 2000 years ago. Included in the tour are Bethany, the 
home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus, and Bethphage, the place where the first 
Palm Sunday journey began. You visit the Church of the Pater Noster, the 
Vale of Kidron, the Garden of Gethsemane, the Church of All Nations, the 
Church of St. Peter in Gallicantu, the traditional Stations of the Cross, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Garden Tomb and the Mount of Olives. 
Photographs were made during the 1958 Holy Week celebrations. The nar- 
ration, recorded with musical background, helps re-create the sounds and the 
a feeling of the places you see on this photographer's pilgrimage. 


THE BIBLE STORY OF EASTER 


33 1/3 rpm recorded 
. leader's guide . . . $16.50 


Outstanding actors, beautifully photographed in full color, 
enact the Easter story in authentic settings. 


CUP OF SORROW .. . (30 frames) . . . Beginning in the 
Upper Room with Jesus’ prophecy that he would be betrayed, 
a dramatization of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, Je- 
sus’ praying in Gethsemane climaxed by his betrayal and 
arrest, the trial before Caiaphas, and the Crucifixion. 


DAY OF GLADNESS . . . (38 frames) . . . Visualizes the 
claiming of Jesus’ body by Joseph of Arimathea, ling of 
the tomb, earthquake, the women’s early morning visit, ap- 
pearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene, disbelief of Thomas, 


and Jesus’ appearance and giving of the Great Commission. 


junior-adult . . . 2 filmstrips . . . 
sound . .. full color . . 





EASTER-TIME STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
ages 5-8 ... 2 filmstrips . . . 33 1/3 rpm recorded sound 
. full color . . . teacher's manual .. . 
either filmstrip, with record, $9.00; without record, $6.00 
both filmstrips, with record, $13.50; without record, $10.80 


Sparkling original paintings by Ruth Bendel and narration 
recorded by Fran Allison of TV fame give excellent quality 
to these children’s filmstrips. The stories are carefully written 
to further Christian education while entertaining. 


MARY'S EASTER LAMBS . . . (38 frames) . . . Mary and 
Jimmy get an Easter surprise from their pet sheep, Flora, 
and learn about caring for animals and sharing with others. 
MRS. HEN AND HER EASTER SURPRISE . . . (44 frames) . . . 


Andy finds a duckling among the new baby chicks for an 
Easter surprise for himself as well as for Mrs. Hen. 
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eli CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION — Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. | 
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QUESTION: Much is being 
said these days about honesty 
on television and in the press. 
Well, right in front of me—on 
the back page of a certain mag- 
azine—is a picture of F. E. 
Davison. I just cannot believe 
that anyone fifty years in the 
ministry and fifty years married 
could look so young. Come on 
now, how old is that picture? 


ANSWER: I do not run the 
paper. I just work for it. I 
refuse to answer your question 
on the.grounds that it might 
incriminate me. 

While in the Southland I had 
dinner with the distinguished 
editor. He sat right across the 
table from me and apparently 
saw no gray hairs and no va- 
cant spots. At least the picture 
has not been changed—yet. A 
congressional investigation may 
change things to your satisfac- 
tion. (The reader is always 
right. How’s this picture? Ed.) 


QUESTION: Our church seems 
to be constantly in debt but 
when our new members see the 
long-time members putting 
nickels in the offering plate in- 
stead of five dollar bills what 
can we do about that condition? 


ANSWER: A challenging pro- 
gram of Christian stewardship 
in your church will not only 
teach your new members what 
to do but will shame those who 
have been neglecting their re- 
sponsibilities of stewardship. 


QUESTION: Your article on 
smokin’ was intolerable. This 
is a free country and we have a 
right to smoke or not to smoke 
in board meetin’s. There is 
nothin’ more self-righteous than 
a non-smoker sittin’ in a 
smokin’ meetin’ of the saints 
thankin’ God he (or she) aint 
like them kind. Why don’t you 
write a few lines about preach- 
ers who don’t eat peas, lettuce, 
jello salads and butter on their 
bread? 


ANSWER: In your last ques- 
tion you have quit preaching 
and gone to meddling. 


QUESTION: What is a teacher 
to do when certain members of 
the class break in at just any- 
time with an announcement or, 
in the discussion period, mo- 
nopolize the time? 


ANSWER: In most any organ- 
ization announcements have to 
be made from time to time, but 
I think we will agree that they 
should be brief and limited in 
number. These announcements 
should be made before the les- 
son begins or after it is over. 
It is hard to conceive of any- 
one wanting to break into a 
lesson period with an announce- 
ment—surely those cases are 
very rare. 

There is no patent cure for 
handling people who insist on 
monopolizing the class discus- 
sion. I am one who believes 
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that in an adult class there © 
should be time for discussion 
of the lesson. No matter how 
good the teacher, he (or she) 
does not have a corner on all 
the wisdom. 

As learned as the persons 
may be who write the lesson 
commentaries there is always 
some room left for more light 
to be thrown on the subject. 
However, it is unfair to the class 
to let one person use all the 
discussion time. 

The teacher can wait until the 
person stops to draw a breath 
and then say, ‘That presents 
one point of view and now we 
would like to have other opin- 
ions expressed.” If that does 
not work the teacher can say, 
“Let us sing a hymn while Mrs. 
Knowitall finishes her discus- 
sion.” 








